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tending these flowers and sheltering- them from the weather. I noticed no roses,
nor even rose-bushes, in this spot where the factions of York and Lancaster
plucked their two hostile flowers.

Leaving the gardens, we went, (under rny wife's guidance, who had been
there once before, with Henry Bright) to the Hall of the Middle Temple,
where we knocked at the portal, and finding it not fastened, thrust it open.
A boy appeared within; and the porter or keeper, at a distance along the [52]
inner passage, called to us to enter, and, opening the door of the great hall,
left us to view it till he should be at leisure to attend to us. Truly, it is the most
magnificent apartment that ever I stood within; very lofty, so lofty indeed that
the antique oaken roof was quite hidden, as regarded all its details, in the
sombre gloom that brooded under its rafters. The hall was lighted by, I think,
four great windows on each of the two sides, descending half way from the
cieling [sic] to the floor, leaving all beneath enclosed by oaken panelling, which,
on three sides, was carved with escutcheons of the arms of such members of
the society as have held the office of reader. There is likewise, in a large
recess, or transsept [sic], a great window, occupying the full height of the
hall, and splendidly emblazoned with the arms of the Templars who have
attained to the dignity of Chief-Justice. The other windows are pictured in
like manner with coats-of-arms of legal dignitaries, connected with the Temple ;
and besides all these, there are arched windows, high towards the roof of the
hall, at either end, full of richly and chastely colored glass; and all the light
that the Great Hall had came through these glorious panes, and they seemed
the richer for the sombreness in which we [53] stood. I cannot describe nor
even intimate the effect of this transparent glory, glowing down upon us in
that gloomy depth of the hall. The screen, at the lower end of the hall, was
of carved oak, very dark and highly polished, and as antique as Queen Eliza-
beth's time. The keeper told us that the story of the Armada was said to be
represented in these carvings; but, in the imperfect light, we could trace noth-
ing of it out. Along the length of the hall were set two oaken tables for the
students of law to dine upon; and, on the dais at the upper end, there was a
cross-table for the big-wigs of the society; the latter being provided with
comfortable chairs, and the former with oaken benches. From a notification,
posted near the door, I gathered that the cost of dinners in this hall is two
shillings to each gentleman, including, as the attendant told me, ale and a
portion of wine. I do hate to leave this hall without expressing how grave,
how grand, how sombre, and how magnificent, I felt it to be. As regards
historical associations, the keeper told us that it was a favorite dancing-hall
of Queen Elizabeth's, and that Sir C[h]ristopher Hatton danced himself into
her good graces here.

We next went to the Temple Church, and finding the [54] door ajar, made
free to enter beneath its Norman arch, which admitted us into a circular
vestibule, very antique and beautiful. In the body of the church, beyond, we a
[sic] saw a boy sitting, but nobody either forbade or invited our entrance. On